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1.  GAS  INDUSTRY 


Coast  Gas 

Moulton,  J.  S.  COAST  GAS  HAS  BRIGHT 
FUTURFl.  Am.  (ias  As.soc.  Monthly,  35,  4 
(1953)  February. 

During  and  since  World  War  II  the  Gold  Rush 
migration  to  the  West  has  been  repeated  on  a 
vastly  larger  scale,  and  the  population  of  Ari¬ 
zona,  California,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah  and 
Washington  now  exceeds  16  million.  The  rapid 
population  increase  presents  the  Gas  Industry 
with  an  almo.st  sui)erhuman  task  in  meeting 
the  West’s  expanding  re<iuirements,  and  jus¬ 
tifies  continued  exploratory  drilling,  and  in¬ 
vestment  in  and  expansion  of  transmission  and 
di.stribution  facilities.  A.  K.  Neumann 

Fuel  Competition 

Phillip.s,  W.  G.  MEETING  THE  CHAL¬ 
LENGE  OF  OTHER  FUELS.  Gas  World  (Brit¬ 
ish)  1.37,  188-19.3,  .January  17;  2.52-2.56  (1953) 
January  24. 

Much  pertinent  information  on  the  competi¬ 
tive  position  of  gas  is  collected  in  this  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Ridley  report  on  National  F'uel  Pol¬ 
icy,  and  of  other  recent  British  and  American 
data.  The  high  cost  of  converting  .scarce  coal 
into  highly  refined  (electric)  fuel,  for  sale  as 
off-peak  electric  load,  rai.ses  a  challenge  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  best  use  of  the  nation’s  fuels.  Gas 
cooking  is  as  popular  as  ever  (65  to  75%  of 
dome.stic  gas),  and  better  promotion  and  im¬ 
proved  design  of  appliances  will  maintain  this 
position  again.st  the  promotion  of  the  electric 
industry.  The  high  saturation  of  gas  cooking 
appliances  in  large  American  cities  is  cited. 
Solid-fuel  cooking  in  Britain  has  been  revi¬ 
talized  by  newly  designed  appliances.  Re.search 
is  net'ded  to  develoj)  the  gas  water-heating  load 
in  the  new  British  housing,  and  to  off  .set  the 
portable  electric  space-heater  competition.  The 
increa.sed  production  of  coke  from  gas  plants 
(3  million  tons)  has  replaced  coal  chiefly  in 
industrial  and  commercial  heating,  (’urrent  de¬ 
velopment  work  in  these  and  in  domestic  heat¬ 
ing  is  discu.s.sed,  and  its  continuation  is  urged, 
to  offset  the  new  challenge  of  the  expanding 
fuel-oil  industry.  O.  P.  Brysch 


Richmond,  K.  U.  HEATING  AND  FUEL 
MARKETS:  HOW  THE  U.S.  IS  HEATED. 
Coal  Heat,  64.  36-37  ( 1953)  January. 

Salient  features  of  the  Census  of  Housing  of 
1950  are  reviewed.  Some  48  million  dwelling 
units  exist  today,  of  which  there  are  e.stimated 
to  be  11  million  heated  by  gas,  10  to  12  million 
by  oil,  4  million  by  wood,  0.5  million  by  elec¬ 
tricity,  0.8  million  unheated,  and  3.26  million 
vacant,  which  leaves  18  to  20  million  heated  by 
coal.  O.  P.  Brysch 

Texas  Commission  Rules 

Carl.son,  R.  F.  TEXAS  RAILROAD  COMMIS¬ 
SION  :  ITS  RULES,  REGULATIONS.  4. 
REFINERIES  AND  NATURAL-GASOLINE 
PLANTS.  (HI  Gas  J.,  51.  121  (19.53)  Feb¬ 
ruary  9. 

As  in  the  case  of  drilling,  producing,  gas  allow¬ 
ables  and  pipe  line  movements,  the  Texas  gaso¬ 
line  plants  and  refineries  are  also  required  to 
submit  detailed  accounts  of  operations.  After 
obtaining  a  gathering  permit,  and  an  initial 
plant  operating  permit  (ba.sed  on  oil-to-gas  ra¬ 
tio  and  sweet-.sour  gas  volumes,  filed  in  Form 
7)  the  plant  must  obtain  jjermits  based  on 
Forms  2-407  (gas  mixing) ;  SW-3  and  SW-4 
(.sales  tenders) ;  GP-l-A,  GP-2,  GP-3,  1-407, 
3-266-A  and  EH-4  (products) ;  EH-3,  SW-6  and 
ESA  (operation  transfers).  Annual  compliance 
certificates  mu.st  be  filed  on  the  orders  of  0/G 
Docket  No.s.  108,  120,  123-126,  128,  129,  132 
and  146.  O.  P.  Bry.sch 

Carl.son,  R.  F.  TEXAS  RAILROAD  COM¬ 
MISSION  RULES,  REGULATIONS:  .5. 
PLANTS-PRESSURE  MAINTENANCE,  CY¬ 
CLING,  RhX'LAIMING,  (’ARBON  BLA(’K. 
Oil  Gas  J.,  51,  120  (1953)  February  16. 

Besides  earlier-mentioned  reports,  forms  and 
permits  required  by  the  Texas  Railroad  Com- 
mi.ssion  (see  also  Gas  Abs.  9,  18,  February;  .50, 
51  (1953)  March)  others  are  needed  to  show 
that  no  wastage  of  resources  is  going  on.  Form 
RP-1  covers  reclaimed  oil,  and  also  any  liiiuids 
and  ga.ses  recovered  during  pre.ssure  mainte¬ 
nance  and  recycling.  Accurate  metering  and 
avoidance  of  gas  venting  an-  demanded.  Form 
P.M-1  pertains  to  wells  not  recovering  licjuids. 
('arbon-black  plants  must  make  5  Ib/M  from 
sweet  gas  and  1  lb  M  from  .sour  gas,  first  re¬ 
moving  all  condensables.  O.  P.  Bry.sch 
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2.  APPLIANCES 

Appliance  Sales 

Donnelly,  .1.  F.  GAS  APPLIANCE  INDUS¬ 
TRY  SEES  INCREASE  IN  SALES  FOR  THE 
COMINC;  YEAR.  Ga.s  Af/e,  111,  .‘H-Ti  (195:1) 
January  15. 

An  aKKre.ssivti  promotional  program  coupled 
with  Home  relaxation  of  material  problems 
raised  the  la.st  half  of  1952  above  1951  on 
sales  of  most  appliances.  It  is  expected 
that  this  trend  will  continue  into  1952. 

E.  F.  Seari^ht 

Burners 

Shepherd,  D.  and  Welch,  11.  J.  (assigned  to 
Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  (’o.)  GAS 
IIURNER  FORMED  IlY  STACKED  AN¬ 
NULAR  MEMBERS.  U.  S.  2,625,994  (195.1) 
January  20. 

A  burner  compo.sed  of  stacked  annular  rings 
is  de.scribed.  E.  F.  Searight 

Clothes  Dryers 

Stiglitz,  E.  WHAT  CLOTHES  DRYERS  OF¬ 
FER  IN  NEW  SALES  — IN  NEW  VOLUME. 
liiifanr-Pro/xiHr  Xcivs,  15,  67,  68  (195:i)  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

The  advantages  of  automatic  clothes  dryers  are 
pointed  out,  together  with  a  number  of  good 
promotional  methods  for  selling  dryers. 

E.  F.  Searight 

Ignition 

Lamar,  C.  C.  (assigned  to  Harper-Wyman  ('o.) 
GAS  IIURNER  FLASH  TUBE  IGNITION  AP¬ 
PARATUS.  U.  S.  2,625,99:1  (19.5:i)  January 
20. 

An  improved  Hash-tube  ignition  ai)j)aratus  with 
curved  Hash-tubes  is  described.  E.  F.  Searight 

Range 

Galloway,  G.  O.  (a.ssigned  to  Servel,  Inc.)  GAS 
RANGE.  U.  S.  2,62.5,1  19  (195:i)  January  18. 

A  gas  range  with  the  oven  insulated  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  pa.ss  all  air  for  combustion 
through  the  insulation  is  described.  The  insu¬ 
lation  thus  acts  as  a  filter.  E.  F.  Searight 


3.  COMBUSTION  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  FURNACES 

Annealing 

Turner,  C.  A.,  Jr.  STRIP  ANNEALING  IS 
HIGH-SPEED  CONTINUOUS.  Am.  Gas  J., 
178,  16-19  (1953)  January. 

Continuous  strip  annealing  is  found  to  give  a 
much  better  product  than  slower  pack  anneal¬ 
ing.  The  yield  strength,  tensile  strength,  and 
hardness  are  improved.  In  addition,  the  proc¬ 
ess  involves  many  savings  in  materials  han¬ 
dling.  E.  F.  Searight 

Chimney  Dusts 

Cleeves,  J.  C.  THE  GENERAL  ASPECTS  OF 
GRIT  AND  DUST  COLLECTION  FROM  IN¬ 
DUSTRIAL  CHIMNEYS.  ./.  hi.st.  Fuel  25, 
:i2:i-:i26,  :i:i2  ( 195:1 )  January. 

Dust  size,  size  range,  and  collector  elliciencies 
are  reviewed  and  commercial  types  of  collec¬ 
tors  are  described.  These  include  settling  cham¬ 
bers,  impingement  collectors,  electrostatic  pre¬ 
cipitators,  and  centrifugal  collectors.  Impor¬ 
tance  of  the  elliciency,  initial  cost,  operating 
co.sts  and  maintenance  are  emphasized. 

O.  P.  Brysch 

Coal-Fired  Turbine 

Browne,  K.  A.,  Yellott,  J.  1.  and  Broadley,  P.  R. 
GAS-TURBINE  PROGRESS  REPORT  — 
RAILROAD.  Trans.  Am.  Sac.  Mech.  Fnj/.,  75, 
161-168  (19.53)  February. 

This  is  a  report  on  gas-turbine  development  for 
locomotive  u.se.  Test  and  operational  locomotive 
units  built  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe 
are  discu.s.sed.  (’ommon  features  <;f  all  the  units 
are  an  open  cycle,  and  axial-How  turbines  and 
compres.sors.  The  units  u.se  a  heavy  oil  for  fuel 
with  a  few  units  designed  for  burning  pulver¬ 
ized  coal.  In  England  a  1600  hp.  coal-burning 
gas  turbine  is  being  tested  while  in  this  coun¬ 
try  the  Locomotive  Development  Committee  has 
been  te.sting  a  4250  hp  Alli.s-('halmers  pulver- 
ized-coal  burning  unit.  The  first  commercially 
built  ga.s-turbine  locomotive  in  the  United 
States  was  delivered  in  January,  1952. 

E.  J.  Pyrcioch 
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Warren,  T.  E.,  Hudson,  H.  P.,  Robertson,  J.  L)., 
and  Mulligan,  J.  C.  COMPARATIVE  PER¬ 
FORMANCE  OF  COALS  OF  DIFFERENT 
RANK  IN  A  ?^ILM-COOLED  GAS-TURHINE 
COMRUSTER.  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Mech.  h'ntj., 
75,  35-42  (1953)  January. 

This  paiwr  reports  tests  conducted  by  the  Fuels 
Division  of  the  Mines  Branch  of  the  Department 
of  Mines  and  Technical  Surveys  at  Ottawa,  On¬ 
tario  on  23  coals  of  various  groups  within  the 
bituminous  class  of  the  ASTM  cla.ssification  by 
rank.  The  coal  combustor  used  w’as  of  the  film- 
cooled  type  similar  to  one  developed  for  locomo¬ 
tive  use  by  Battelle  Memorial  Institute.  For 
all  tests  the  pulverized  coal  was  of  a  size  dis¬ 
tribution  such  that  90%  passed  a  200-mesh 
sieve.  Te.st  results  indicated  a  trend  toward 
higher  elliciences  with  higher  volatile  contents 
and  with  higher  volatile  heat  contents.  The 
present  tests  indicate  that  bituminous  coals  of 
the  high-volatile  A,  B,  and  C  groups  will  give 
.satisfactory  performance  for  this  combustor. 
Coals  of  higher  rank  api)t*ar  unsuitable  because 
of  low  combu.stion  elliciency.  E.  J.  Pyrcioch 

Yellott,  J.  I.  (assigned  to  Bituminous  Coal  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.)  COAL  PULVERIZATION  AND 
COMBUSTION  APPARATUS  FOR  GAS  TUR¬ 
BINE  POWER  PLANTS.  U.  S.  2,625,791 
( 1953)  January  20. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  pulverized  coal  pres¬ 
sure-combustor  for  use  with  gas  turbine  power 
plants  and  particularly  adapted  for  locomotive 
use.  Coal  is  pulverized  by  means  of  a  flash 
pulverization  nozzle.  A  heat  release  in  exce.ss 
of  1,500,000  Btu  hr  cu.ft.  is  claimed  for  the 
unit.  E.  J.  Pyrcioch 

Steam-Power  Supply 

Clark.  L.  J.  STEAM  AND  POWER  IN  THE 
GAS  INDUSTRY,  (ins  Times  (British)  74,24, 
29-32,  37  (1953)  January  9. 

The  production  and  utilization  of  steam  and 
power  in  the  British  gas  industry  is  presented. 
Depending  on  local  conditions  and  factors,  the 
cost  of  providing  steam  and  electrical  i)ower 
for  gasworks  represents  2*'2  10%  of  the 

total  direct  costs  of  the  works.  The  consump¬ 
tion  of  fuel  can  be  substantially  reduced  by  effi¬ 
cient  waste-heat  recovery  in  the  carbonising 


and  gasification  proce.s.ses.  Recent  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  industrial  gas  turbine  indicate  that 
the  direct  conversion  of  waste-heat  into  elec¬ 
trical  energy  is  a  possibility,  \fith  the  amount 
of  electricity  that  can  Ix'  generated  likely  to  be 
about  twice  that  obtainable  from  the  normal 
steam  cycle.  E.  J.  Pyrcioch 

4.  CARBONIZATION  AND 
GASIFICATION 

Carbonizing  Plant 

OLDEST  BY-PRODUt'T  UOKE  OVENS 
CLOSED,  (ias  World,  137,  450  (1953)  h'ebru- 
ary  14. 

The  last  battery  (of  four)  in  the  first  by-prod¬ 
uct  coke  oven  plant  to  be  built  in  England,  at 
Bankfoot  ('oke  Works,  Crook,  Durham,  was 
clo.sed  recently.  The  oldest  battery  (1882)  cost 
226  Pounds  oven,  and  carbonized  4*  2  tons  coal 
per  oven  in  60-70  hours.  O.  P.  Bry.sch 

Coal  Cleaning 

Hickey,  J.  H.  (a.ssigned  to  Great  Lakes  (’arbon 
Corp.)  METHOD  OF  PRODUCING  A  PURI¬ 
FIED  (’OKE.  U.S.  2,624,698  (1953)  January  6. 

Coking  coal  fines  (10-mesh)  already  cleaned  by 
gravity  methods,  are  freed  of  silicon  impurities 
by  adding  2  to  5  times  their  equivalent  of  vola¬ 
tile  fluorides  (HE,  (NIL)-F,,  NILHF)  and 
heating  to  betw’een  100°  (\  and  initial  pla.stic 
temperature  (400°  (’.)  in  a  stainle.ss  .steel  reac¬ 
tor  to  volatilize  the  silicon  fluorides.  The  coal 
may  then  be  coked  to  form  a  pure  material  u.se- 
ful  in  electrode  manufacture.  O.  P.  Brysch 

Gas  Dilution 

Veryard,  J.  T.  (  ALORIFK’  VALUE  (’ON- 
TROL.  (ias  J.  (British,  273,  208,  213,  214 
( 1953)  January  28. 

The  calorific  value  of  a  gas  can  be  controlled  by 
dilution  with  producer  gas,  blue  water  gas  or 
carbureted  water  gas.  Producer  gas  is  u.sed 
widely  U'cause  of  the  simple  plant  installation 
and  minimum  operating  attention.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  blue  water  gas  re(|uires  a  mon*  cost¬ 
ly  plant  with  a  lesser  degree  of  flexibility  of  out¬ 
put,  and  is  thermally  less  efficient  than  pr<*ducer 
gas  production.  C’arbureted  water  gas  has  the 


advantage  over  both  producer  khh  and  blue 
water  KaH  in  that  the  calorific  value  may  be 
eauily  varied  over  a  wide  range.  The  dilution 
can  la?  conducted  with  automatic  controls.  A 
few  automatic  control  installations  are  de¬ 
scribed.  E.  J.  Pyrcioch 

Gas  Fractionation 

Hardin,  J.  S.  and  Beery,  IJ.  W,  PRODUCIN(i 
AMMONIA  SYNTHESIS  GAS.  Petroleum  /ec- 
/lacr,  .‘12,  99-102  (195:i)  h'ebruary. 

'I’his  article  reviews  the  application  of  low-tem¬ 
perature  nitrogen  washing  as  developed  by  the 
(ierman  Linde  Company  for  hydrogen-rich 
ga.ses  for  the  pnxluction  of  ammonia  synthesis 
gas,  as  well  as  pure  hydrogen  (98%  or  better). 
Api)roximate  investment  figures  and  utility  re¬ 
quirements  are  given.  Attention  has  been  called 
to  the  po.ssibility  for  the  separate  recovery  of 
valuable  gas  components  like  methane,  ethane, 
propane.  I.  P.  Patel 

Germanium  from  Coal 

Thompson,  A.  P.  and  Musgrave,  J.  R.  GER¬ 
MANIUM,  PRODUCED  AS  A  BYPRODUCT, 
HAS  BECOME  OF  PRIMARY  IMPOR¬ 
TANCE.  J.  Metals,  (AIME)  4,  1132-11:17 
(1952)  November:  Mining  Kng.,  5,  42-44 
(1953)  January. 

Development  of  uses  for  germanium  in  elec¬ 
tronic  <levices  (rectifiers,  diodes,  transistors, 
photoelectric  units)  during  and  since  World 
War  II,  has  led  to  increased  production.  In  the 
U.  S.  6000  lb.  were  recovered  in  1951 ;  in  Eng¬ 
land,  production  from  flue  dusts  (coal)  began 
in  1950.  A  review  of  properties,  recovery  (with 
4  flow  sheets)  and  purification,  with  30  refer¬ 
ences,  is  given.  (Set?  also  Gas  Abstracts  8,  228 
(1952)  December).  O.  P.  Brysch 

Hydrocarbon  Gasification 

Morgan,  J.  J.  GASIFK'ATION  OF  HYDRO- 
(’ARBONS  FOR  PRODUCTION  OF  GASES 
TO  SUPPLEMENT  NATURAL  GAS  IN  CITY 
SUPPLIES,  (’hap.  X,  LIQUEFIED  PETRO¬ 
LEUM  (!aSES.  Gas  Age  111,  26-32  (1953) 
January  29. 

Early  developments  and  descriptions  of  some 
propane-air  and  butane-air  gas  plants  are  dis- 
cus.sed.  D.  C.  Garni 


HCN  Synthesis 

Norton,  C.  L.,  Jr.  (a.ssigned  to  The  Bal)Cock  & 
Wilcox  Co.)  METHOD  FOR  PRODUCING 
HYDROGEN  CYANIDE.  U.  S.  2,625,463 
(1953)  January  13. 

The  nitrogen  component  of  preheated  air  is 
reacted  with  a  vaporized  hydrocarbon  to  form 
hydrogen  cyanide,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  being 
used  for  combu.stion  to  supply  heat  for  the 
prcKie.ss.  (’.  von  f'redersdorff 

H,S  Removal 

Neal,  E.  J.  LIQUID  PURIFICATION.  Sat.  Gas 
Hull.  (Australia),  16,21-26  (19.52)  November- 
December. 

Liquid  proce8.ses  for  removal  of  hydrogen  sul¬ 
fide  are  reviewed  w’ith  special  attention  to  their 
application  in  plants  of  small  capacity. 

1).  M.  Mason 

H.S  Utilization 

USING  THE  SULPHUR  IN  COKE-OVEN 
GAS.  Coke  &  Gas  (British),  15.  .‘12-;i3  (1953) 
January. 

The  Bagley-Schiitt  “Intensive”  proce.ss  for  the 
production  of  sulfuric  acid  from  hydrogen  sul¬ 
fide  is  de.scribed.  Combustion  of  hydrogen  sul¬ 
fide-air  mixtures  produces  sulfur  dioxide  which 
is  then  converted  to  sulfur  trioxide  and  sulfuric 
acid  by  treatment  with  nitroso-sulfuric  acid  in 
a  packed  tower.  After  absorption  of  the  sulfur 
oxides  by  sulfuric  acid  in  additional  towers, 
nitric  oxide  is  swept  from  the  solution  by  hot 
ga.ses,  and  sulfuric  acid  of  60°  Beaume  is  recov¬ 
ered.  Flexibility  and  economical  operation  are 
claimed  for  the  process.  C.  E.  Hummel 

India  Gas  Line 

Lahiri,  A.  A  GAS  GRID  FOR  THE  DAMODAR 
VALLEY.  Fuel  Research  Inst.  News  (India) 
2,  1-8,  16  (1952)  September. 

The  article,  based  on  the  author’s  report  to  the 
Indian  government,  outlines  a  project  for  con¬ 
servation  of  coke-oven  gas  by  a  transmission 
system  to  Calcutta.  Technical  and  economic  as¬ 
pects  of  the  project  are  discussed.  A  200-mile 
pipe  line  through  the  major  coal  fields  of  India, 
from  the  Sindri  and  Asansol  works  would  pro- 


vide  30  MMCF  day  of  coke  oven  gas  for  the 
fuel-using  industrial  areas  of  the  valley  and 
also  the  t.’alcutta  metropolitan  area.  This  would 
assure  the  most  economical  future  supply  when 
expansion  was  needed.  O.  P.  Bry.sch 

Oil  Gas 

Nicol,  U.L.,  (iuyer,  .1.  J.,  Searight,  E.  F.  and 
Linden,  H.  R.  IMPROVEMENT  OF  OIL  GAS 
SUBSTITUTABILITY  FOR  NATURAL  GAS 
BY  PRESSURE  GASIFICATION.  In.stitute  of 
Gas  Technology  (('hicago)  Interim  Report 
(1053)  February. 

Oil  gases  were  produced  from  typical  ga.s-mak- 
ing  oils  at  cracking  unit  pre.ssures  of  one  to  four 
atmospheres  absolute,  to  determine  the  effect 
of  pressure  gasification  on  oil  gas  composition 
and  substitutability  for  high-methane  natural 
gas.  These  gases  were  tested  on  seven  critical 
burners  after  the  true  oil  gas  had  been  diluted 
with  a  synthetic  bla.st  blow-run  gas  (20%  car¬ 
bon  dioxide — 80%  nitrogen)  to  a  heating  value 
and  specific  gravity  that  would  maintain  the 
rated  heat  input  to  the  burners.  The  data  for 
oil  gases  produced  at  atmospheric  pressure  are 
compared  with  the  results  of  the  preceding 
study  of  the  substitutability  of  oil  gases  modi¬ 
fied  to  a  constant  heating  value.  The  results  of 
the  combu.stion  te.sts  are  reported  as  the  maxi¬ 
mum  percent  oil  gas  in  the  oil  ga.s-base  gas  mix¬ 
ture  which  maintained  satisfactory  burner  per¬ 
formance.  Gas  compositions  and  sub.stitutabil- 
ities  are  pre.sented  as  functions  of  the  true  oil 
gas  heating  value  at  oil  gasifications  partial 
pressure  levels  of  0.75,  1.0,  2.1  and  2.9  atmos¬ 
pheres,  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  pres¬ 
sure  gasification  as  a  means  of  increasing  oil 
gas  substitutability  over  a  range  of  true  oil  gas 
heating  values  of  900  to  1500  Btu,  SCF.  The 
effects  of  gasification  pressure  on  the  Btu  re¬ 
covery,  make  oil  requirements,  gas  yields,  tar 
yields  and  compositions  and  carbon  formation 
for  typical  oils  are  also  presented  as  functions 
of  the  true  oil  gas  heating  value  at  various  pres¬ 
sure  levels.  These  data  .serve  to  extend  the  pub¬ 
lished  .study  of  high-Btu  oil  gas  production  at 
atmospheric  pre.ssure,  and  provide  the  basis  for 
an  economic  analysis  of  pressure  gasification  as 
a  means  of  natural  gas  substitute  production. 

Authors’  Ab.stract 


Tar  Emulsion  Prevention 

Linden,  11.  R.  and  Barker,  R.  PREVENTION 
AND  RESOLUTION  OF  TAR  EMULSIONS 
IN  HIGII-BTU  OIL  GAS  PRODUCTION.  In¬ 
.stitute  of  Gas  Technology  (('hicago)  Interim 
Rei)ort  (1953)  January. 

A  preliminary  study  of  the  effects  of  wetting 
agents  on  the  water  contents  of  tars  produced 
in  high-Btu  oil  gas  operation  is  presented.  A 
stable  tar  emulsion  is  considered  to  bt*  one  from 
which  only  insignificant  .separation  of  water  will 
occur  during  16  hours  of  settling  at  room  tem¬ 
perature.  It  is  shown  that  there  is  a  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  water  contents  of  stable  emul¬ 
sions  of  oil  gas  tars,  and  the  interfacial  tensions 
between  such  tar  emulsions  and  the  water.  This 
relationship  persists  in  tar  emulsions  pnnluced 
from  greatly  different  oils  cracked  over  a  wide 
range  of  conditions.  Considerable  reductions  in 
the  water  contents  of  tar  emulsions,  and  in¬ 
creases  in  settling  rates  at  elevated  tempera¬ 
tures,  appeared  to  be  attainable  through  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  suitable  wetting  agents  to  the  circulat¬ 
ing  liquor  in  high-Btu  oil  gas  plants.  Such  re¬ 
sults  are  a.scribed  to  reduction  of  the  surface  ten¬ 
sion  of  the  water,  which  in  turn  effects  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  interfacial  tension  between  the  car¬ 
rier  water  and  the  emulsion.  It  is  al.so  .shown 
that  those  wetting  agents  which  effect  the  great¬ 
est  decreases  in  interfacial  tensions  of  stable 
emulsions  at  ordinary  temperatures,  ahso  cause 
the  greatest  increa.ses  in  water-separating  or 
tar-.settling  rates  at  elevated  temperatures. 

Authors’  Abstract 

Water  Gas  Equilibrium 

Parts,  A.  G.  THE  WATER-GAS-SllIFT 
EQUILIBRIUM  IN  THE  GASIFK’ATION  OF 
LIGNITE  WITH  STEAM.  AuHtmlian  ./.  Appl. 
Nrj.,  3,  257-61  (1952)  September. 

The  gasification  of  lignite  with  steam  yielded 
a  product-gas  analysis  which  is  the  result  of  the 
( 1 )  carbon  plus  steam  reaction  to  give  carbon 
monoxide  and  hydrogen  (2)  the  water-gas-shift 
reaction  (3)  and  the  methane  formation  reac¬ 
tion.  Results  indicate  that  the  water-gas-shift 
reaction  is  already  at  equilibrium  at  a  low  tem¬ 
perature  of  1000®  K.  S.  Mori 
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Wood  Distillation 

Morgan,  L.  W.,  Armstrong,  (J,  M.,  Jr.  and  Lewis, 
H.  ('.  DISTILLATION  OF  HARDWOOD  IN 
A  P'LUIDIZKD  RKD.  Chein.  Knij.  Progress,  49, 
98L-101  L  (195:i)  February. 

The  results  of  a  laboratory-.scale,  batch  distil¬ 
lation  of  powdered  red  oak  in  a  fluidized  l>ed  are 
di.scu.s.sed.  Production  of  gas  and  liquid  prod¬ 
ucts  correspond  to  results  of  commercial  prac¬ 
tice.  W.  G.  Hair 

X-rays  of  Coal 

Mitra,  G.  H.  X-RAY  DIFFRACTION  STUDY 
OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL.  Acta  Crystallo- 
graphicd,  <>,  101,  102  (1952)  January. 

X-ray  diffraction  photographs  of  several  sam¬ 
ples  of  Indian  vitrain  show  bands  correspond¬ 
ing  to  spacings  of  7.1 1,  4.45  and  2.6  Ang.stroms. 
4'he  2.6  band  corresponds  to  the;  (002)  line  of 
graphite,  but  adequate  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  the  remaining  two  bands  has  not  been  found. 

I).  Kniebes 

The  following  articles,  the  abstracts  for  which 
appear  on  the  pages  indicated,  are  also  called 
to  your  attention : 

Belcher,  R.  DLTKRMINATION  OF  CIILO- 
RINF  IN  ('OALS.  p.  70 

Kelley,  A.  F.  DOUBLK-DUTY  GAS  PLANT, 
p.  70 

5.  NATURAL  GAS  AND 
NATURAL  GAS 
CONDENSATES 

Carbon  Black 

Borger,  I.  W.  (a.ssigned  to  J.  M.  Huber  Corpo¬ 
ration)  PROCFSS  AND  APPARATUS  FOR 
MAKING  (  ARBON  BLA('K.  U.S.  2,625,466 
(1952)  January  12. 

It  is  claimed  that,  if  the  hydrocarbon  is  rapidly 
<Iecompos(*d  while  in  a  highly  diluted  condition, 
very  finely  divid»>d  furnace  carbon  black  in  good 
yield  can  be  produced.  An  apparatus  to  achieve 
this  is  described.  1).  (’.  Garni 

Deep  Wells 

Adams,  K.  DEPTH  — THK  THIRD  DIMEN¬ 
SION  FRONTIER.  Petroleum  Eng.,  25,  B9-B18 
(1952)  January. 

During  the  past  few  years,  a  total  of  70  wells 


have  Iwen  drilled  to  depths  below  15()()0  ft.  A 
complete  description  of  wells,  classified  accord¬ 
ing  to  states,  is  given  in  table  form. 

D.  ('.  Garni 

Dehydration 

('ampbell,  J.  M.  and  Laurence,  L.  DEHYDRA¬ 
TION  OF  NATURAL  GAS  AND  LIGHT  HY¬ 
DROCARBON  LIQUIDS.  PART  IV.  HOW 
LOW  TEMPERATURE  SEPARATION  CAN 
DO  THE  TRICK.  Petroleum  Refiner,  .22,  128- 
142  (1952)  .January. 

The  fourth  of  the  .series  on  dehydration  deals 
with  refrigeration  without  using  hydrate  in¬ 
hibitor.  Advantage  is  taken  of  the  pressure  dif¬ 
ferential  between  the  well-head  and  the  pipe 
line.  The  details  of  the  process  and  charts  for 
design  are  presented.  The  operating  cost  of  low 
temperature  equipment  is  estimated  to  be  be¬ 
tween  .$0.20  to  $0.60  per  MMCFd  including  the 
liquid  handling  equipment.  1.  P.  Patel 

District  Supply 

Kdrting,  J.  ZUR  FRAGE  DER  WIRTSC HAFT- 
LICHEN  VERTEILUNGS-DRUECKE  IN 
(lASROHRNETZEN.  (ON  THE  QUESTION 
OF  EC  ONOMIC  PRESSURE  DISTRIBUTION 
IN  GAS  (iRlDS)  (las-  und  Wasserfach,  94,  16-7 
( 1952)  January  1. 

Equations  are  developed  for  determining  the 
optimum  pressures  for  an  ideal  distribution  .sy.s- 
tem  where  compre.ssion  costs  are  a  factor.  The 
relations  between  cost  and  yearly  load,  peak 
hourly  load,  allowable  pre.ssure  drop  and  cus¬ 
tomer  di.stribution  are  expre.ssed  mathemati¬ 
cally,  based  on  experience  in  European  manu¬ 
factured  gas  practise.  R.  F.  Bukacek 

THE  DESIGN  OF  A  MODERN  GRID  RECEP¬ 
TION  STATION.  (Ins  Times  (Briti.sh)  74,  89, 
90  (1952)  January  22. 

The  factors  considered  in  the  design  of  a  district 
governor  station  are  discu.s.sed  in  application  to 
a  specific  problem,  and  the  sizing  and  selection 
of  equipment  are  illu.strated.  R.  F.  Bukacek 

HOW  PHILADELPHIA  ELECTRIC  CO. 
USES  AERIAL  PHOT-MAP  FOR  PLAN¬ 
NING.  (las  Age,  111,  11-12  (1952)  January  29. 

A  .solution  to  the  problem  of  acquiring  and  main- 
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tainiriK  up  to  date  mai)s  for  company  planning 
and  construction  projects  is  described.  Base 
drawings  are  made  from  aerial  survey  photo¬ 
graphs  and  reproduced  on  plastic  .sheets  for  a 
permanent  record.  Reproductions  can  be  made 
photographically  at  .scales  varying  from  100  ft. 
in.  to  3000  ft./ in.  R.  F.  Rukacek 

Gas  Condensate 

Hoffmann,  A.  K.,  Crump,  ,1.  S.  and  Hocott,  C.  R. 
FQUI LIBRIUM  CONSTANTS  FOR  A  OAS- 
CONDFNSATK  SWSTKM.  J.  Petroleum  Techu. 
( A.I.M.E.),  5,  1-10  (1053)  January. 

Planning  of  the  ellicient  operation  of  a  ga.s-con- 
den.sate  re.servoir  requires  a  knowledge  not  only 
of  the  gross  pha.se  behavior  of  the  .system  but 
also  of  the  equilibrium  di.stribution  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  components  between  the  gas  and  conden.sate 
phases.  This  equilibrium  di.stribution  can  be 
calculated  with  appropriate  equilibrium  con- 
.stants.  In  this  pajair  are  pre.sented  eiiuilibrium 
con.stants  determined  experimentally  for  the  oil 
and  gas  pha.ses  initially  present  in  the  same 
reservoir  and  for  the  gas  and  conden.sate  pha.ses 
of  the  gas  cap  material  at  a  .series  of  pre.ssures 
below  the  original  reservoir  pre.ssure.  Also  pre¬ 
sented  is  a  method  for  the  correlation  of  the  ex¬ 
perimentally  determined  equilibrium  constants. 
The  utility  of  the  correlation  is  demonstrated 
further  by  an  example  of  its  use  in  adju.sting 
the  equilibrium  data  to  permit  their  application 
to  another  gas-conden.sate  system  of  similar 
composition.  Authors’  Abstract 

Gas  Holder 

Fromson,  II.  A.  GAS  HOLDER.  U.S.  2,626,851) 
(1953)  January  27. 

A  flexible-bag  type  of  holder  is  claimed,  in 
which  the  bag  is  supported  by  a  solid  top  plate 
and  by  horizontal  articulated  metal  slats  to 
maintain  a  narrow  pre.ssure  range.  The  slats 
form  flat  panelled  sides  of  a  polygonal  structure, 
and  their  ends  slide  in  vertical  channel  grooves. 
As  the  bag  is  deflated,  the  lower  slats  being  ar¬ 
ticulated,  may  be  wound  up  on  tensioned  reels. 

O.  P.  Brysch 

Gas  Reserves 

NATURAL  GAS  RESERVES.  Am.  Gas  J.,  178, 
27-30  (1953)  February. 

A  brief  treatment  of  the  que.stion  of  natural 


gas  re.serves,  their  importance  and  the  means 
of  their  e.stimation  is  given.  R.  F.  Bukacek 

Gas  Supply 

Liberman,  L.  M.  STRETCHING  THE  ST. 
LOUIS  GAS  SUPPLY.  Compressed  Air,  58,  34- 
39  (1953)  February. 

A  brief  de.scription  of  the  development  of  La¬ 
clede  Gas  Company  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  this  article 
includes  a  di.scussion  of  their  pre.sent  supply 
problems  and  the  propane-air  plant  designed  to 
alleviate  their  ditticulties.  R.  F.  Bukacek 

PIPE  LINES  NEEDED  FOR  PEAK-DAY  GAS 
DEMAND.  Petroleum  Kup.,  25,  1)50;  1953) 
February;  Gas  Ape,  111,  35-56  (1953)  h'ebru- 
ary  12. 

A  summary  of  the  PAD  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  this  article  indicates  that  certain 
areas  can  expect  continued  governmental  mar¬ 
ket  control  for  the  next  few  years.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  gas  supplies  probably  will  be  ade¬ 
quate  through  1955  in  the  overall  i)icture,  but 
the  gas  industry  will  have  to  lay  almost  10  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  pipe  by  1955  to  keep  up  with  the 
potential  demand.  R.  F.  Bukacek 

LP-Gas  Radio  Service 

McHenry,  K.  R.  ARKANSAS  DEALERS 
UNITE  IN  RADIO  COMMUNIC  ATIONS  AS¬ 
SOCIATION.  Itutaue-Propane  News,  15,  51-52 
( 1953)  February. 

Thirty-eight  Arkan.sas  LP-gas  dealers  have 
agreed  to  band  together  under  one  radio  fre¬ 
quency  for  highway  truck  radio  service. 

R.  A.  Brown 

LP-Gas  Storage 

50,000,000  GALLONS  OF  NEW  STORAGE  IN 
’53.  Butane-Propane  News,  15,  72-73  (1953) 
January. 

A  national  survey  by  this  periodical  revealed 
that  40%  of  LP-gas  bulk  plants  will  expand 
their  storage  facilities  in  1953.  The  bigge.st  in¬ 
creases  per  plant  will  be  in  states  ea.st  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  most  popular  storage 
addition  will  lx*  the  30,000  gallon  tank. 

R.  A.  Brown 
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Pipeline  Communications 

C.  H.  MICKOVVAVKS  FOR  PIPK- 
LINFKS.  PART  III:  PATHS  AND  SITFIS. 
I’i/te  Line  News,  25,  52-60  ( lOSli)  January. 

In  a  continuation  of  previou.s  publications  on 
microwave  systems,  the  subject  of  choice  of 
paths  and  sites  is  discussed.  Included  are  con¬ 
siderations  in  the  desiKn  of  a  circuit,  discu.ssion 
of  the  size  of  the  world,  effect  of  hills  and  trees, 
comments  on  clearance,  use  of  maps,  and  notes 
on  surveying.  Sample  plottiiiK  charts  are  pre¬ 
sented.  R.  A.  Rrown 

Production  Problems 

Fhisholm,  f.  and  Green,  H.  il  HOW  TO  TRAIN 
MUD  KNGINFKRS.  PART  II.  World  Oil, 

P25,  126,  128,  i;i0,  1.T2  (195:1)  February  1. 

The  purpose,  apj)aratus  and  procedures,  for 
te.stinjf  drillinj?-mud  in  the  field  are  outlined. 
'I'his  includes  filtration,  hydrogen-ion  concen¬ 
tration,  and  sand  content,  for  the  mud;  and 
alkalinity,  lime  content,  chloride,  and  calcium, 
for  the  filtrate.  B.  K.  Eakin 

H(*nderson,  J.  H.,  Gove,  N.  H.,  Ledbetter,  H.  J. 
and  Grillith,  J.  D.  A  LABORATORY  INVES¬ 
TIGATION  OF  OIL  DISPLAUEMENT  FROM 
POROUS  MEDIA  BY  A  LIQUEFIED  PETRO¬ 
LEUM  GAS.  J.  Petroleum  Techn.  (Trans. 
AIME),  5,  :i;i-4()  (1955)  February. 

Th(!  results  of  a  series  of  laboratory  flood  tests 
using  li(|uid  i.so-butane  to  displace  refined  oils 
from  test  con‘s  are  presented  and  interpreted 
on  an  empirical  basis.  The  study  revealed  the 
similarity  of  the  mi.scible  liquid  displacement  to 
that  of  the  immiscible-fluid  displacement  mecha¬ 
nism.  The  elliciency  of  the  iso-butane  flood  de¬ 
creased  markedly  as  the  oil  vi.scosity  increased, 
but  the  effect  of  injection  rate  on  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  |)rimary  production  stage  was  neg¬ 
ligible  over  the  range  investigated.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  free-gas  saturation  i)rior  to  i.so-butane 
breakthrough  increa.sed  the  volume  of  i.so-bu¬ 
tane  required  to  recover  a  given  percentage  of 
the  oil  pre.sent.  Injection  of  liquid  i.so-butane 
prior  to  water  flood  resulted  in  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  oil  recovery  by  the  water  flood. 

Authors’  Abstract 


Production  Review 

Kornfeld,  J.  A.  NATURAL-GAS  PRODUC¬ 
TION  SHOULD  RISE  8  PER  CENT.  Oil  Gas 
J.,  51 , 207-209  (195:1)  January  26. 

The  1952  production  of  8  trillion  cu.ft.  of  natu¬ 
ral  gas  with  a  total  revenue  of  1.9  billion  dollars 
is  reviewed.  The  Gulf  Coa.st,  Mid-Continent, 
and  Rocky  Mountain  areas  are  slated  for  expan¬ 
sion  in  195:i.  Marketed  production  from  1940- 
1952  is  tabulated.  B.  hL  Eakin 

Trench  Filling  Studies 

(’randall,  L.  L.  SOIL  CHARACTERISTICS 
FOR  TRENCH  BAC  KFILLING.  Gas,  29,  :H-:14 
(195:1)  February. 

Soils  are  commonly  cla.ssified  as  .sand,  silt  or 
clays  depending  on  particle  diameter.  The.se 
designations  are  a  rough  guide  to  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  material.  Of  these,  the 
shearing  strength  and  compressibility  of  the 
.soil  are  the  most  important.  The  moisture  con¬ 
tent  of  the  material  effects  both  strength  and 
compressibility  and  is  responsible  for  soil  ex¬ 
pansion.  In  trench  backfilling  these  basic  fac¬ 
tors  apply.  In  addition,  the  excavated  material 
of  low  strength  and  high  compre.ssibility  must 
be  compacted  to  increase  the  density  of  the  soil. 
Laboratory  te.sts  are  made  to  determine  the 
amount  of  compaction  that  can  be  obtained. 
The  tests  indicate  an  optimum  moi.sture  content 
at  which  maximum  density  is  reached.  The 
author  believes  that  dumping  dry  backfill  in  a 
ditch  is  a  wa.ste  of  time  and  money,  and  predicts 
that  within  a  few  years  all  important  backfill¬ 
ing  will  be  done  by  compacting  the  .soil  in  the 
trench.  hi.  J.  Pyrcioch 

Underground  Storage 

Ju.st,  H.  (UNDERGROUND  STORAGE  OF 
GAS  IN  THE  U.S.A.  AND  POSSIBILITIP^S 
OF  ITS  APPLICATION  IN  EUROPE).  DIE 
UNTERGRUNDSPEK’HERUNGEN  VON 
GAS  IN  U.S.A.  UNI)  DIE  MOEGLICHKEI- 
TEN  FUER  DIE  VERWENDUNG  IN  EU- 
ROPA)  Gas-  uvd  Wasserfach  (German)  94, 
2-7  (195:i)  January  1. 

The  general  problem  of  storage  of  different 
forms  of  energy  is  discussed  and  the  poor  .show¬ 
ing  of  gas  and  electricity  (water)  storage  ex- 
pre.s.sed  in  u.seful  Kcal/m'  is  compared  with 
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other  heatintf  fuels,  when  applied  to  the  winter 
peak-load.  American  storage  technology  is  re¬ 
viewed.  Comparative  tables  of  American  and 
(lerman  k^is  demands  and  .storage  capacities 
are  pre.sented.  The  geology  and  storage  possibil¬ 
ities  of  Herscher  Dome  of  Peoples  Gas  Light 
&  t’oke  ('o.  of  Chicago,  and  the  Engelbostel 
Sattel  of  the  Ruhrgas  A-G  and  the  Deutsche 
Vacuum  Oil  A-G  are  compared.  A  great  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  VV’e.st  Euroi)ean  gas  industry  should 
result  if  underground  storage  near  consuming 
centers  is  developed,  and  a  gas  pipeline  from 
Ira(j  might  then  advance  beyond  the  planning 
stage.  ().  P.  Brysch 

Kornfeld,  J.  A.  MAJOR  EXPANSION 
PLANNED  FOR  LARGEST  GAS-STORAGE 
SYSTEM.  Oil  Oas  ./.,  51.  122-12:1  (195:i)  Feb¬ 
ruary  9. 

A  brief  description  of  Ohio  Fuel  Gas  ('o.’s  ex¬ 
pansion  of  its  underground  storage  facilities  is 
given.  Already  the  worlds  largest  operator  of 
underground  natural  gas  storage,  the  current 
expansion  will  bring  their  .storage  capacity  to 
116  billion  cu.  ft.  R.  Bukacek 

Oate.s,  J.  F.,  Jr.  STRATEGIC  UNDER- 
GROUND  GAS  STORAGE  PROMISES  UNIN¬ 
TERRUPTED  PEAK-PERIOD  SERVICE  IN 
CHICAGO.  Am.  Gas  J.,  178.  18,  19,  :14,  :15 
(1953)  February. 

This  report  to  an  investments  group  by  James 
F.  Oates,  Chairman  of  the  Natural  Gas  Storage 
Co.  of  Illinois,  on  underground  storage  of  gas 
is  a  brief  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  storage 
and  peak-load  situation.  R.  F.  Bukacek 

6.  PETROLEUM  AND 
SYNTHETIC  LIQUID  FUELS 

Arabian  Big-Inch 

P’innie,  R.  LAYING  THE  MIDDLE  EAST’S 
NEWEST  BIG-INCH  LINE.  Oil  Gas  J.,  51. 
52,  53,  70,  71,  74  (1952  )  December  29. 

A  detailed  sketch  is  given  of  the  tremendous 
problems  of  logistics  and  procurement  of  sup¬ 
plies  overcome  by  Arabian  Bechtel  Co.  in  lay¬ 
ing  a  26,  ;I0,  and  32-in.,  555-mile,  300,000  bbl. 
I)er  day  crude-oil  pipe  line  in  the  Middle  P^ast. 

1.  P.  Patel 


Cracking  Catalysts 

Gladrow,  E.  M.,  Krebs,  R.  W.,  and  Kimberlin, 
C.  N.,  Jr.  REACTIONS  OF  HYDROCARBONS 
OVER  CRACKING  CATALYSTS.  Ind.  Em). 
Clu  m.,  45,  142-147  (1953)  January. 

A  variety  of  hydrocarbon  feeds  were  cracked 
over  various  cracking  catalysts  and  the  results 
tabulated.  A  detailed  analyses  of  the  data  is 
presented  and  the  observed  differences  are  ex¬ 
plained  by  a  hypothetical  picture  of  the  car- 
bonium-ion  complex.  11.  A.  Dirk.sen 

Fluidized  Cracking 

Krebs,  R.  W.  (assigned  to  Standard  Oil  Devel¬ 
opment  (’o.)  CATALYTIC  DISTILLATION 
OF  SHALE.  U.S.  2,627,499  (1953)  February  .3. 

The  object  is  the  improvement  of  (luidized  oil 
shale  and  sand  di.stillatio!i  proces.ses  with  re¬ 
spect  to  fluid  characteristics,  ga.soline  yields  and 
(luality  by  admixing  with  the  fluid  mass  a  con¬ 
ventional  cracking  catalyst  larger  than  the  di.s- 
integrated  oil-bearing  mineral,  the  superficial 
gas  velocity  being  controlled  to  i)referentially 
entrain  and  carry  out  of  the  fluid  ma.ss  the  dis¬ 
integrated  material.  11.  A.  Dirk.sen 

Ringgenberg,  11.  1.  (a.ssigned  to  Sinclair  Refin¬ 
ing  Co.)  PYROLYTH'  CONVERSION  OF 
HYDRO(’ARRONS  WITH  THE  AID  OF  A 
FLUID  CATALYST.  U.  S.  2,628,932  (1953) 
P'ebruary  17. 

An  improved  ai)paratus  is  claimed  for  strip¬ 
ping  hydrocarbon  vapors  from  the  catalyst  in 
the  fluidized  cracking  process.  J.  M.  Reid 

Iron  Catalyst  Research 

Podgurski,  H.  11.  and  P^mmett,  P.  H.  THPi  AD¬ 
SORPTION  OF  HYDROGEN  AND  CARBON 
MONOXIDE  ON  IRON  SURFACES.  J.  Phys- 
icnl  ('hem.,  57,  159-164  (1953)  P'ebruary. 

The  adsorption  characterisitics  of  various  iron 
catalysts  and  iron  samples  for  hydrogen  and 
carbon  monoxide  have  been  evaluated  from 
lO-'^  to  700  mm.  between  -195  and  200°,  No  evi¬ 
dence  could  be  found  on  bulk  iron  cataly.sts  for 
the  “solubility”  effect  noted  by  Beeck  and  co¬ 
workers  for  hydrogen  in  thin  metal  films  of  iron 
and  nickel  l>etween  -195°  and  0. 

Authors’  Abstract 
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Oxo  Motor  Fuels 

Morrtill,  C.  K.  (assiKned  to  Standard  Oil  Devel- 
opmtnt  Co.)  PRODUCTION  OF  COMPOUNDS 
FOR  FUEL  MIXTURP:S.  U.  S.  2,626,209 
(195.‘D  January  20. 

A  catalytic  proceas  for  converting  an  aqueou.s 
mixture  of  oxytfenated  organic  compounds  to 
products  suitable  for  incor{)oration  into  blends 
with  hydrwarbons  which  can  be  used  as  fuels 
for  internal  combustion  envjines. 

H.  A.  Dirksen 

Pacific  Coast  Oil 

Reach,  F.  K.  ('ANADA  LOOKS  AHEAD.  Pe¬ 
troleum  h'ri!/.,  25,  A5.‘i,  A56  (1953)  February. 

The  author  forsees  a  doubling  in  ('anadian  con¬ 
sumption  of  petroleum  products  by  1961.  He 
suKRosts  that  ('anada’s  western  oil  cannot  com¬ 
pete  for  the  markets  in  Halifax  and  Montreal, 
and  is  mo.st  likely  to  enter  the  Pacific  Coa.st 
market  area.  R.  F.  Rukacek 

Refinery  Gas 

Kelley,  A.  E.  and  Poll,  H.  F.  DOUBLE-DUTY 
CAS  PLANT.  Petroleum  Proc.,  8,  55-59  (1953) 
January;  Oil  C«.s  J.,  51,  161,  162,  165-168 
(1953)  February  23. 

The  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California  has  intejfrated 
the  Ras  recovery  facilities  for  the  new  28,000 
b/d  fluid  catalytic  crackinR  unit  with  those  of 
the  existiiiR  20,000  b/'d  Thermofor  catalytic 
crackinR  unit.  This  additional  capacity  was  due 
to  an  oriRinal  over-desiRii  factor  of  20%,  opera¬ 
tion  at  lower  conversion  levels  and  chanRe  from 
crackinR  and  treatinR  to  treatiiiR  only. 

1.  P.  Patel 

7.  ANALYTICAL  METHODS 
AND  TESTS 

Aromatics  by  Ultraviolet 

Norris,  M.  S.  and  CoRReshall,  N.  1).  ULTRA¬ 
VIOLET  ABSORPTION  DETERMINATION 
OF  C„  and  C,„  AROMATICS.  Anal.  Chem.  25, 
183-7  (1953)  January. 

The  method  applies  to  the  analysis  of  different 
cla.s.ses  of  Ci,  ond  Cu,,  aromatics  boilinR  between 
150-180°  C.  It  is  ba.sed  on  the  close  similarities 


in  absorption  characteristics  of  ortho-,  meta-, 
and  paramono-substituted  aromatics  as  a  class. 
Results  check  within  less  than  3%  of  amounts 
present  in  a  known  sample.  When  comi)ared 
with  the  results  of  a  chromatoRraphic  method, 
there  is  an  averaRe  discrepancy  of  4%. 

R.  Parker 

Chlorine  in  Coal 

Belcher,  R.  A  WET-COMBUSTION  METH¬ 
OD  FOR  THE  DETERMINATION  OF  CHLO¬ 
RINE  IN  COALS.  Analytica  Chimica  Acta,  8, 
16-21  (1953)  January. 

(’hlorine  in  coals  can  be  determined  by  wet- 
combustion  with  sulfuric  acid  in  the  presence 
of  potassium  dichromate  and  silver  sulfate.  The 
liberated  chlorine  is  absorbed  in  hydroRen  per¬ 
oxide  and  after  treatment  with  mercuric  oxy- 
cyanide  is  determined  acidimetrically.  The 
method  is  simple,  fairly  rapid  and  should  be 
suitable  for  multiplicate  analysis.  The  results 
aRree  well  with  tho.se  given  by  two  independent 
methods  of  analysis,  i.  e.  incineration  with 
Eschka  mixture  followed  by  the  Volhard  titra¬ 
tion,  and  the  hiRh  temperature  combustion 
method.  Author’s  Abstract 

Micro  Gas  Analysis 

Paneth,  F.  A.  THE  MICRO-ANALYSIS  OF 
THE  INERT  GASES.  Endeavour  (Briti.sh) 
12,  5-17  (1953)  January. 

Modern  methods  of  analysis  of  very  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  inert  Rases  are  described.  An  ac¬ 
count  is  given  of  such  applications  as  the  first 
isolation  of  a  synthetic  element  —  helium;  the 
identification  of  the  radioactive  i.sotopes  of 
xenon  and  krypton  resulting  from  uranium  fi.s- 
sion;  estimation  of  the  age  of  iron  meteorites; 
and  determination  of  changes  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  .stratosphere.  1).  M.  Ma.son 

Spectrography 

Key,  C.  W.  and  Hoggan,  G.  1).  SPECTRO- 
GRAPHIC  METHOD  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF 
CRACKING  CATALYSTS.  Anal.  Chem.,  24, 
1921-1925  (1952)  December. 

A  spectrographic  method  to  provide  determina¬ 
tion  of  chromium,  iron,  nickel,  sodium,  and 
vanadium  in  silica-alumina  cracking  catalysts 
is  described.  Good  reproducibility  and  sensitiv- 
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ity  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  lithium  car¬ 
bonate  matrix,  a  rotating  disk  electrode,  and  a 
high-voltage  spark  discharge.  G.  L.  Olson 

Sulfate  Determination 

Toennies,  G.  and  Kakay,  B.  PHOTONKPH- 
KLOMETKIC  MICR0I)ETP:KMINATI0N  OF 
SULFATE  AND  ORGANIC  SULFUR.  Anal. 
Cheni.,  25,  160-5  (1953)  January. 

An  analytical  method  has  been  developed  which 
is  characterized  by  the  u.se  of  a  glycol-ethyl 
alcohol-water  system  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
reproducible  and  stable  suspensions  of  barium 
sulfate.  The  method  permits  determinations 
with  a  precision  of  1%  on  samples  contain¬ 
ing  3  micrograms  of  sulfur.  Its  application  to 
the  microdetermination  of  sulfur  in  organic 
substances  is  described.  Authors’  Abstract 

Thiophene  Determination 

French,  K.  11.  COLORIMETRK’  DETERMI¬ 
NATION  OF  THIOPHEN  IN  PURE  BEN¬ 
ZOLES  BY  THE  ALLOXAN  AND  ISATIN 
REAGENTS.  J.  Apitlied  Chvm.  (British)  2, 
664-666  (1952)  November. 

Owing  to  unexpected  maxima  in  the  color-con¬ 
centration  curves,  some  confusion  may  occur 
in  the  colorimetric  test  for  thiophene  using  al¬ 
loxan  or  i.satin  reagents  if  the  test  is  applied 
to  higher  concentrations  than  those  for  which 
it  was  designed.  A  dilution  procedure  has  been 
recommended  to  ensure  that  the  color  measure¬ 
ments  are  made  on  the  portions  of  the  curves 
before  the  maxima.  Other  precautions  during 
the  tests  are  also  suggested. 

Author’s  Abstract 

Levitt,  L.  S.  and  Howard,  E.,  Jr.  DETERMI¬ 
NATION  OF  THIOPHENE  BY  OXIDATIVE 
DE( ’(IMPOSITION  WITH  NITRK’  ACID. 
Anal.  Chem.,  25,  196-7  (1953)  January. 

Thiophene  in  petroleum  products  is  determined 
by  treating  a  sample  with  nitric  acid,  followed 
by  precipitation  and  gravimetric  determination 
of  the  sulfate  formed.  Prior  to  analysis,  the 
sample  must  be  freed  of  all  sulfur  compounds 
except  organic  sulfides.  Applicability  to  colored 
and  turbid  .samples  and  low  probable  error  (le.ss 
than  2%)  are  featured  in  this  method. 

C.  E.  Hummel 


8.  GENERAL  AND 
PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY 

Ammonia  Synthesis 

Barnes,  K.  B.  BOOM  IN  AMMONIA.  OU 
J.,  51,  95-97  (1953)  February  16. 

Various  corporations  that  are  constructing 
plants  to  produce  ammonia  from  natural  gas 
are  listed.  A  process  chart  for  Spencer  ('hem- 
ical’s  plant  showing  major  equipment,  tenijn'ra- 
tures,  and  pressure  is  given.  W.  J.  Pleticka 

Burning  Velocities 

Cullen,  R.  E.  A  NONDIMENSIONAL  COR¬ 
RELATION  OF  FLAME  PROPAGATION  AT 
SUBATMOSPHERIC  PRESSURES.  Trana. 
Am.  Sac.  Mech.  Enq.,  75,  43-49  (1953)  Jan¬ 
uary. 

The  effect  of  ambient  pressure  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  rate  of  Bunsen  (lames  in  propane-air  and 
ethylene-air  mixtures  is  described.  It  is  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  normal  (lame  speed  for  the  fuels 
.studied  varies  inversely  with  the  logarithm  of 
the  pressure  from  atmospheric  pressures  to  as 
low  as  1  in.  Hg.  abs.  A  nondimensional  param¬ 
eter,  the  Peclet  number,  is  established  that 
correlates  the  results  with  four  burner  sizes, 
two  fuels,  and  for  the  range  of  jjre.ssures  in¬ 
vestigated.  It  is  concluded  that  the  Peclet  num¬ 
ber  must  be  kept  large  to  avoid  cotisiderable  re- 
iluctions  in  (lame  speeds  at  subatmospheric 
pressures.  Author’s  Abstract 

Walker,  P.  L.,  Jr.  and  Wright,  C.  C.  PREDIC¬ 
TION  OF  HYDROCARBON  BURNING  VE¬ 
LOCITIES  BY  THE  MODIFIED  SEMENOV 
EOUATION.  J.  Am.  Chem.  Sac.,  75,  750-753 
(1953)  February  5. 

With  more  accurate  activation  energy  data  than 
the  average  values  previously  used,  the  modi¬ 
fied  Semenov  equation  for  burning  velocity  is 
found  to  predict  burning  velocities  of  ethylene 
and  acetylene  quite  well.  E.  h'.  Searight 

Flame  Temperatures 

Smith,  R.  W.  Jr.,  Edwards,  H.  E.  and  Brinkley, 
S.  R.,  Jr.  THE  THERMODYNAMICS  OF 
COMBUSTION  GASFIS:  TEMPERATURES 
OF  METHANE-AIR  AND  PROPANE- AIR 
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KLAMKS  AT  ATMOSPHERIC  PRESSURE. 
U.  S.  Bur.  of  Mines  Rept.  of  Invest.  49;i8  (  PJ5.‘>) 
January. 

'I'he  theoretical  adiabatic  llame  temperatures  of 
methane-air  and  propane-air  flames  at  atmos¬ 
pheric  pressure  are  presented  as  functions  of 
the  fuel-air  ratio  and  the  initial  temperature 
of  the  KHH  mixture.  P.  P.  Leo 

Flow  Through  Pores 

Wicke,  E.  and  Vollmer,  W.  STROEMUNG 
VON  (iASEN  DURCH  FEINPORIGE  STOF- 
FE.  (FLOW  OF  GASES  THROUGH  MICRO¬ 
PORES).  ('hem.  Knu.  Science  (British)  1, 
282-92  (1952)  December. 

'I'he  flow  of  in  the  transition  zone  between 

laminar  ( Poi.seuille)  and  molecular  (Knud.sen) 
flow,  of  Kreat  importance  in  vacuum  technique, 
is  finding  increasinjf  application  in  modern 
chemical  industry.  Moreover,  there  are  special 
separation  effects  in  this  transition  zone.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  flow  through  micropores, 
which  often  takes  place  even  at  atmospheric 
pressure  in  this  transition  zone  is  lackiriff.  This 
investigation  is  concerned  with  the  problem 
mentioned  abovti.  A  short  discu.ssion  is  devoted 
to  the  transitory  flow  through  single  capillaries, 
while  the  flow  minimum  involved  is  qualitatively 
explained.  The  different  l)ehavior  of  the  flow 
through  micropores  is  attributed  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  pore  spectrum,  and  a  new  method 
of  determining  the  “mean  pore  radius”  is  given. 
The  effect  of  the  mean  gas  pressure  and  of  the 
temperature  on  this  flow  is  examined,  and  the 
sometimes  great  influence  of  the  slip  along  the 
walls  and  the  dependence  of  the  mean  free  path 
of  the  gas  molecules  on  tem))erature  is  elab¬ 
orated.  Finally,  the  conditions  are  defined  un¬ 
der  which  surface  diffusion  may,  come  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  direct  flow  through 
micropores.  Authors’  Abstract 

Paraffin  Properties 

Person,  W.  B.  and  Pimentel,  G.  U.  THERMO- 
DVNAMIU  PROPERTIES  AND  THE  CHAR- 
ACTERISTK’  GH,  FRE()UEN('IES  OF 
»-PARAFFINS.  J.  Am.  (  hem.  Soc.,  75,  552- 
5.58  (P.).5:D  F'ebruary  5. 

A  revision  of  the  calculations  of  Pitzer  on  the 
thermodynamic  properties  of  normal  paraffins 
is  pre.sented.  Reconsideration  of  the  character¬ 


istic  CIL  frequencies  has  been  made.  Values  of 
the  parameters  have  been  reviewed  and,  in 
.some  cases,  revised.  Results  of  the  new  calcula¬ 
tions  are  compared  with  the  available  experi¬ 
mental  data.  Tables  are  given  which  present 
the  calculations  of  the  thermodynamic  proper¬ 
ties,—  (F°  — H8/T),  H°  — H8  T,  S°  and  C%, 
for  normal  paraffins  from  butane  through  hep¬ 
tane,  and  a  table  of  increments  is  given  which 
will  ix-'rmit  the  calculations  of  these  thermo¬ 
dynamic  properties  of  normal  paraffins  at  lea.st 
through  w-eico.sane.  Authors’  Abstract 

Phase  Behavior 

Burriss,  W.  L.,  Hsu,  N.  T.,  Reamer,  H.  H.  and 
Sage,  B.  H.  PHASE  BEHAVIOR  OF  THE 
HYDROGEN-PROPANE  SYSTEM.  Ind. 
h'ng.  Chem.,  45,  210-13  (1953)  January. 

The  compositions  of  the  coexisting  liquid  and 
gas  phases  of  mixtures  of  hydrogen  and  propane 
more  determined  at  temi)eratures  between 
40°  F.  and  190°  F".  throughout  the  two  phase 
region.  The  data  indicate  that  two  phases  exist 
at  pressures  above  8000  psia  at  40° 

O.  T.  Bloomer 

Sulfur  Properties 

Ba.s.s,  A.  M.  THE  OPTICAL  ABSORPTION 
OF  SULFUR.  J.  ('hem.  Phynic.^,  21,  80-82 
(1953  January. 

The  optical  ab.sorption  of  sulfur  has  been  stu¬ 
died  in  the  vapor  and  liquid  state  and  in  solu¬ 
tion.  These  measurements  indicate  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Sk  ring  molecules  which  disappear  at 
high  temperature.  The  absorption  edge  in  the 
liquid  shifts  at  the  rate  of  6.20A toward 
longer  wavelengths  with  increasing  tempera¬ 
ture.  It  is  believed  that  this  disi)lacement  is  re¬ 
lated  to  the  thermal  excitation  of  the  vibration 
levels  of  the  sulfur  molecules. 

Author’s  Abstract 

The  following  articles,  the  ab.stracts  for  which 
ai)pear  on  the  pages  indicated,  are  al.so  called 
to  your  attention : 

Hoffmann,  A.  E.  EQUILIBRIUM  CON¬ 
STANTS  FOR  A  GAS-CONDENSATE  SYS¬ 
TEM.  p.  67 

Podgur.ski,  H.  H.  ADSORPTION  OF  HY¬ 
DROGEN  AND  CARBON  MONOXIDE  ON 
IRON  SURFACES,  p.  69 


9.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 


10.  CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Cresol  Synthesis 

Knglund,  S.  VV.,  Aries,  R.  S.  and  Othmer,  I).  F. 
SYxNTHESIS  OF  CRESOL :  SULFONATION 
OF  TOLUF^NE.  Ind.  Kng.  Chem.,  45,  189-193 
(1953)  January. 

This  paper  deals  with  sulfonation  of  toluene 
as  a  method  of  synthesizing  cre.sol.  The  authors 
conclude  that  a  chemical  process  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  but  various  factors  can  make  the  proce.ss 
uneconomical.  VV'.  J.  Pleticka 

L-T  Tar  Chemicals 

Pound,  G.  S.  PROOUCTlOxN  OF  (TIEMICALS 
FROM  LOVV-TExMPERATURE  TAR.  PART 
TWO.  Coke  (uul  dan  (British),  14,  401-407 
( 1 952 )  November. 

The  first  part  of  this  article  gave  details  of 
some  of  the  plant  used  by  (N)alite  and  ('hem- 
ical  Products  Ltd.  at  their  Bolsover  works  for 
the  production  of  a  wide  variety  of  chemicals 
from  low-temperature  tar.  Those  in  particular 
were  fuels  and  monohydric  phenols.  In  this 
part  the  author  describes  the  methods  employed 
in  the  production  of  dihydric  phenols  and  a 
number  of  miscellaneous  products  including 
pitch,  creosote,  various  oils  and  solvents  and 
a  range  of  chlorinated  comixjunds. 

J.  1.  Wrozina 

Petroleum  Chemicals 

Whalley,  IL  K.  THE  PF:TR0LEUM-('HEM- 
ICALS  INDUSTRY  IN  BRITAIN.  PART  1. 
Coke  &  Gan  (Briti.sh),  15,  17-24  (1953)  Jan¬ 
uary. 

A  discussion  and  description  of  the  development 
in  Britain  of  the  manufacture  of  chemicals  from 
petroleum  resulting  largely  from  the  new  policy 
of  home  refining.  H.  A.  Dirk.sen 

PETROLEUM  CHEMK’ALS  AT  WILTON. 
Petroleum,  16,  19-21  (1953)  January. 

A  petrochemical  plant  with  a  capacity  for  proc¬ 
essing  250,000  tons  of  feed/year  is  now  being 
operated  by  the  Billington  division  of  Imperial 
('hemical  Industries,  Ltd.  at  Wilton.  The  major 
chemical  products  of  this  plant  are  ethylene  and 
propylene.  A  general  description  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  plant  is  given.  W.  J.  Pleticka 


Cracking  Reactor 

Kollgaard,  R.  (a.ssigned  to  Iloudry  Proce.ss 
Uorp.)  DISEN  (I  At;  EM  ENT  OF  OASES 
FROxM  A  MOVING  BED  OF  FLUENT  SOLID 
PARTICLES.  U.  S.  2,628,893  (1953)  Feb¬ 
ruary  17. 

An  improved  apparatus  for  disengaging  gases 
from  concurrent  (low,  moving  solids  bed  .sy.s- 
tems  in  which  high  space-velocities  are  incurred. 
A  system  of  inverted  troughs  placed  in  the  low¬ 
er  portion  of  the  reaction  zone  and  sized  to  give 
gas  velocities  below  that  required  to  support 
the  .solid  particles  is  u.sed  as  a  gas-solids  sep¬ 
arator.  J.  M.  Reid 

Cyclone  Performance 

Silverman,  L.  PERFORMANCE  OF  INER¬ 
TIAL  COLLECTORS.  llentimj  Veutilatiinj, 
50,  87-92  (1953)  F'ebruary. 

Basic  factors  on  the  performance  of  cyclone 
type  .separators  are  presented.  Faiuation  for  cal¬ 
culating  the  minimum  size  of  particles  that  can 
lx?  .separated  and  for  determining  pressure  loss 
through  a  cyclone  are  given.  'Fables  listing  per¬ 
formance  characteristics  for  a  number  of  collec¬ 
tors  based  on  field  tests  and  manufacturers  rat¬ 
ings  are  included.  FL  J.  Pyrci<K?h 

Fluidized  Heat  Exchange 

Barr,  F'.  T.,  and  Rex,  VV.  A.  (a.ssigned  to  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Development  ('o.)  HF]AT  FLXCIIANGF; 
OF  FLUIDIZED  SOLIDS  WITH  GASES  AND 
VAPORS.  U.  S.  2,626,234  (1953)  January  20. 

An  improved  method  and  apparatus  is  claimed 
for  distilling  fluidized  oil-shale  employing  the 
fresh  shale  feed  to  condense  the  liquid  distilla¬ 
tion  products  in  a  countercurrent  heat  ex¬ 
changer.  J.  M.  Reid 

Gas  Cleaning 

Barr,  R.  L.  (a.ssigned  to  We.stinghou.se  Fdectric 

corp.)  elf:(trical  precipitator. 

U.  S.  2,626,(H)8  (1953)  January  20. 

A  portable  type  of  collecting-electrode  structure 
for  an  electrostatic  gas  cleaning  apparatus  is 
de.scrilx?d.  The  charged  particles  of  foreign 


matter  are  collected  on  electrodes  fabricated  of 
li^htweiKht  flexible  conducting  sheets  or  fab¬ 
rics,  The.se  sheets  are  maintained  in  parallel 
idaces  by  tension,  and  are  supported  on  insulat¬ 
ing  rods  to  Kive  uniformly  spaced  conducting 
surfaces,  C.  E.  Hummel 

Pebble  Heater 

Hearer,  L.  (].  (assigned  to  I’hillips  Petroleum 
Co.)  PEHHLE  HEATER  APPARATUS  AND 
METHOD  OF  OI’ERATION.  U.  S.  2,626,287 
( 19r):D  January  20. 

A  fluidized  reactor  is  claimed  in  which  a  pebble 
heafer  is  used  to  transfer  heat  to  the  fluidized 
particles  of  the  reaction  zone.  The  reaction  ga.s- 
es  are  <|uenched  by  a  cooler  bed  of  regenerated 
particles,  and  the  coke-carrying  particles  pro¬ 
vide  fuel  in  a  regenerator  shell  to  reheat  the 
pebbles.  R.  E,  Peck 

Piping  Design 

Hraca,  R.  M.  and  Hapi)el,  J.  EC  ONOMICS  OF 
PIPE  SIZING,  Ilent  Erujinccrimj,  2H,  8-15 
(1952)  January. 

The  article  presents  curves  showing  etliciencies 
of  various  pumps,  motors  and  turbines.  Steam 
and  electric  consumption  are  correlated  against 
pump  output.  Cost  of  pump  installation  insula¬ 
tion  and  pipe  are  presented  in  graphical  form. 
Economic  velocities  for  sizing  liquid  lines  are 
also  presented.  R.  E.  Peck 

Production  Costs 

Wessel,  11.  E.  HOW  TO  ESTIMATE  COSTS 
IN  A  HURRY.  Chvm.  Kiuj.,  60,  168-171,  200 
(1953)  January. 

The  author  has  grouiH*d  various  co.sts  of  pro¬ 
ducing  chemical  products  into  fields  of  like  prod¬ 
ucts.  Estimates  of  a  new  process  can  be  made 
by  taking  representative  figures  from  the  prop¬ 
er  grouping.  Several  tables  and  examples  are 
given  to  show  applications  of  this  quick  but 
sketchy  method.  W.  G.  Hair 

Research  in  Grinding 

Riley,  R.  V.  SIZE  REDUCTION.  Cht  m.  Proc- 
i'tin  h'nff.  ( Hritish),  .‘M,  8-12,  28  (1952)  January. 

'Phis  article  reviews  .some  of  the  aspects  of  size 
reduction  based  on  information  in  recent  Hrit¬ 


ish  and  a  few  American  publications.  The  re¬ 
view  covers  the  latest  trends  in  grinding  theory, 
operational  principles  and  research.  New  ma¬ 
terial  for  u.se  in  size  reduction  machinery  are 
de.scribed.  The  operation  of  a  few  of  the  newer 
type  of  crushers,  disintegrators  and  pulverizers 
is  discus.sed.  E.  J.  Pyrcioch 

Scrubber 

Haird,  R.  C.  (a.ssigned  to  The  F'luor  Corp.,  Ltd.) 
GAS  SCRUHBER.  U.  S.  2,625,383  (1953) 
January  13. 

Improvement  of  gas  scrubbers  of  the  oil-bath 
type  to  reduce  carry-over  losses  of  oil  during 
heavy  throughput  surges  is  described.  Provision 
is  made  for  i)rogre.ssively  decreasing  the  sur¬ 
face  area  of  the  liquid  as  the  pressure  of  gas 
increa.ses.  D.  M.  Mason 

11.  PROCESS  EQUIPMENT 
AND  INSTRUMENTATION 

Cloud-Point  Tester 

Kanda,  E.  and  Haseda,  T.  THE  ('LOUD 
POINT  TEST  FOR  LOW-TEMPERATURE 
LUHRICATING  OILS.  Eng.  Digest,  (Hrit¬ 
ish),  12,  416-417  (1952)  December. 

Appparatus  for  cloud  point  observation  by 
photo-electric  measurement  is  described.  Meth¬ 
ods  of  a.s.se.ssing  the  number  of  types  and 
amount  of  clouding  impurities  are  de.scribed, 

I).  M.  Ma.son 

Orifice  Temperoture  Probe 

Hlackshear,  P.  L.,  Jr.  NACA  SONIU-FLOW- 
ORIFICE  TEMPERATURE  PROHE  IN 
H  IGH-G  AS-TEMPERATURE  MEASURE- 
MFINT.  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Mech.  Eng.,  74,  51-58 
(1953)  January. 

A  general  di.scussion  of  the  theory  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  sonic-flow  orifice  for  measuring  hot 
gas  temperatures.  The  general  arrangement  of 
two  orifices  in  series  is  u.sed.  The  upstream 
orifice  is  in.serted  in  the  hot  gas  stream.  The 
gas  is  then  cooled  in  a  water-jacketed  tube  and 
drawn  through  a  second  orifice  by  a  vacuum 
pump.  The  cool  gas  temperature,  at  the  sec¬ 
ond  orifice  is  measured  by  a  thermocouple.  From 
this  temperature  and  the  relationshij)  between 
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the  areas  and  pressures  of  the  two  orifices  the 
hot  gas  temperature  can  be  calculated.  If  care 
is  used  in  the  techniciue,  results  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  sodium  line  reversal  method  and 
thermocouple  measurements.  W.  (I.  Bair 

Pipe  Pressure  Testing 

Hinckley,  M.  J.  THE  USE  OF  PIGS  IN  HY¬ 
DROSTATIC  TESTS  OF  LARGE  DIAMETER 
PIPE  LINES,  das  Af/r,  111,  16-18,  r>0-56 
(195:D  January  29. 

A  test  procedure  has  been  developed  that  ap¬ 
pears  safe  and  eliicient  for  hydro.static  testing 
of  large  diameter  pipe  lines.  Pre.ssure  curves 
are  included.  H.  E.  Eakin 

Punched-Card  Computer 

Buchanan,  A.  C.,  Jr.  and  Skinner,  11.  COM¬ 
PUTING  GAS  VOLUMES  FROM  ORIFICE- 
METER  CHARTS  INTEGRATOR  DATA  US¬ 
ING  A  PUN(TIED-CARD  SYSTEM.  Oil  & 
Gas  J.,  51,  72,  73,  79,  80  (195.3)  February  2. 

Magnolia  Petroleum  Company’s  u.se  of  a 
punched  card  sy.stem  for  computing  gas  vol¬ 
umes  is  described.  The  .system  handles  the  au¬ 
tomatical  computations  and  is  of  real  utility 
only  where  large  numbers  of  calculations  are 
to  be  performed,  as  for  e.xample  Magnolia’s 
14000  orifice-meter  charts  per  month. 

R.  F.  Bukacek 

Specific  Gravity 

Kenward,  J.  R.  and  Lucas,  T.  A.  ACCURATE 
DETERMINATION  OF  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY 
OF  TOVV'N  GAS.  Gas  World  (British)  87, 
451-453  (1953)  February  iA',GasJ.  (British) 
273,  44.5-46,  448  (1953)  F'ebruary  2.5. 

An  accurate,  rugged  specific  gravity  balance 
of  the  indirect  weighing  type  is  de.scribed. 

R.  A.  Brown 

Thermometry 

Alford,  J.  S.  and  Heising,  C.  R.  FAST  THER- 
MOt'OUPLES  AS  (’ONTROL-SYSTEM  ELE¬ 
MENTS  SENSING  EXHAUST-GAS  TEM¬ 
PERATURES  IN  AIRCRAFT  GAS  RU- 
BINES.  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Mech.  Knq.,  74,  7-14 
(1953)  January. 

Applications  of  thermocouples  to  measurement 


of  gas-turbine  exhaust  temperatures.  Practical 
methods  are  developed  to  evaluate  time  response 
and  axial  conduction  effects.  It  is  shown  that 
thermocouples  make  adequate  .sensing  devices 
for  these  rapidly  changing  temperatures. 

W.  G.  Bair 

German,  \V.  L.  THERMOSCOPESAND  THEIR 
APPLICATIONS.  Ceramics  (Briti.sh),  4,  438, 
40-46  (1952)  December. 

Thermoscopes  are  ceramic  temperature  indi¬ 
cators  and  they  may  be  classified  into  two  gen¬ 
eral  types.  One  type  depends  upon  the  shrink¬ 
age  of  the  ceramic  while  the  other  deinmds 
upon  the  fusion  of  the  ceramic  material,  and 
different  makes  falling  into  these  two  categories 
are  described.  S.  Mori 

Lieneweg,  F.  TEST  PROCEDURES  AND 
METHODS  FOR  ELIMINATING  THE  MEAS¬ 
URING  ERRORS  OF  THERMOMETERS. 
Knij.  Digest  (British)  13,412,  414  (19.52)  De¬ 
cember:  14,  18-20  (1953)  January. 

'I’he  accuracy  of  the  calibration  of  temperature 
indicators  depemls  on  the  energy  absorbing 
unit  such  as  thermocouples,  resistance  wires, 
and  upon  the  precision  in.struments  to  which 
they  are  connected.  Means  of  standardizing  all 
such  e(iuipment  are  de.scrilK>d  in  detail.  Likely 
errors  which  may  result  in  wrong  temperature 
r<*adings  are  pointed  out  along  with  methods 
of  eliminating  such  errors.  Three  types  of  ther¬ 
mometer  discussed  are  the  resistance,  e.m.f. 
couple  and  the  radiation  pyrometers. 

S.  Mori 

()uereau,  J.  and  Teague,  A.  B.  (a.ssigned  to 
Leeds  and  Northrop  Co.)  ASPIRATION  PY¬ 
ROMETER.  U.S.  2,627,182  (19.53)  February  3. 

The  invention  covers  an  aspiration  pyrometer 
adopted  to  measuring  the  temperature  of  hot 
rolls  for  paper  or  rubber  mills.  The  main  fea- 
turt*s  include  an  insulating  block  surrounding 
the  temperature  sensing  element,  a  copper-con- 
stantan  thermocouple,  and  a  vacuum  pump  for 
passing  hot  air  at  high  velocity  past  the  ther¬ 
mocouple.  The  couple  has  long  leads  and  is 
arranged  in  a  flat  spiral.  The  heat  loss  by  con¬ 
duction  of  the  leads  is  minimized  by  this  ar¬ 
rangement.  Good  respon.se  is  claimed. 

VV.  G.  Bair 


12.  MATERIALS  OF 
CONSTRUCTION 

Coatings 

Sneddon,  K.  IMPK  PROTECTION  WITH  UN- 
HONDEO  ('(MTIN(]S.  Petroleum  Kntj.,  25, 
1)12,  1)14,  1)16  (1053)  February. 

A  proce.ss  of  protective  pipe  coatinK  used  by 
Southern  (’alifornia  Gas  (,’ompany  is  de.scribed. 
A  distinctive  feature  is  the  ust?  of  two  .separate 
coats  with  no  bond  between  them  for  defen.se 
ajfHinst  shear  stresses  and  lateral  shocks. 

1).  M.  Mason 

Corrosion-Testing 

Rilhartz,  II.  L.  and  Greebwell,  H.  E.  THE 
('OUPON  TECHNIQUE  —  A  VACUA  RLE 
TOOL  IN  CORROSION  TESTING.  Como- 
xtow,  9,  66-73  (1953)  February. 

Important  details  of  technique  in  the  use  of  cou- 
IM)ns  (small  metal  test-plates)  are  discussed  as 
applied  by  one  company  to  j)roblems  of  corro¬ 
sion  in  oil  ami  kus  production.  Selection  of  cou¬ 
pon  material,  preparation,  shipment,  and  han¬ 
dling  of  specimens,  and  methods  of  exposing 
under  various  conditions  are  di.scu.ssed. 

D.  M.  Ma.son 

Molded  Carbon 

Kaufmann,  W.  FORM  KOER PER  A  US 
KOHLE  UNI)  KOHLEPRODUKTEN  (MOLD¬ 
ED  RODIES  OF  CARRON  AND  CARRON 
PRODUCTS.)  lireunstoff-Chemie  (German), 
34,6-11  (1953)  January  21. 

S|)ecial  tyjK^s  of  molded  carbon  bodies  and  their 
manufacture  and  uses  in  industry  are  described, 
with  special  reference  to  the  use  of  coal  or  coal 
products  as  the  raw  materials.  O.  P.  Rry.sch 

Super  Refractories 

WarririK,  R.  H.  SUPER  REFRACTORIES. 
('erauiicH  ( Rritish ) ,  4,  472-6  (1952)  December. 

Desirable  properties  exhibited  by  super  refrac¬ 
tories  such  as  silicon  carbide,  or  alumina  en¬ 
ables  them  to  replace  hi^h  temperature  alloys, 
and  refractory  bricks  in  many  industrial  appli¬ 
cations.  Such  jjroperties  as  higher  tempera¬ 
tures,  jfreater  resi.stance  to  both  chemical  and 
I)hysical  wear,  poorer  heat  conductivity,  and 
jrreater  strength  are  de.scribed  in  the  article. 

S.  Mori 


Water  Tank  Corrosion 

Newell,  1.  L.  THE  CORROSION  OF  DOMES¬ 
TIC  GALVANIZED  HOT  WATER  STORAGE 
TANKS.  Corrosion,  4S-5\  (1953)  February. 

After  a  general  discussion  of  factors  which  lead 
to  zinc  becoming  cathodic  to  steel  in  hot-water 
tanks  the  author  relates  instances  pointing  to 
the  presence  of  copper  as  being  a  principal 
agent  in  the  rapid  dissolution  of  zinc  protective 
coatings  expo.sed  to  heated  water.  The  copper 
appears  to  deposit  as  small  metallic  particles  on 
the  surface  of  the  zinc,  forming  galvanic  cells 
which  lead  to  rapid  pitting.  As  little  as  0.1  ppm 
copper  cau.ses  a  definite  increa.se  in  corrosion 
rate.  Examples  of  six  galvanized  water  tanks  in 
u.se  for  periods  from  431  to  667  days  are  given. 
The  author  concludes  lower  corrosion  rates  can 
be  .secured  by  using  all-galvanized  systems,  by 
removing  carbon  dioxide,  by  removing  copper 
from  water  or  lowering  operating  temperature 
to  prevent  potential  reversal.  Discussion  relates 
case  histories  tending  to  place  blame  for  rapid 
corro.sion  in  galvanized  water  heaters  on  cop¬ 
per  piping.  Author’s  Abstract 

13.  NEW  BOOKS 

Natural  Gas  Economics 

Stockton,  J.  R.,  Henshaw,  R.  C.,  Graves,  R.  W. 
Ef’ONOMICS  OF  NATURAL  GAS  IN  TEXAS. 
Rur.  of  Rusiness  Research  Monograph  No.  15, 
Univ.  of  Texas,  Au.stin  (1952),  xvi  -f  ^16  PP- 

This  book,  a  .study  of  the  many-sided  .story  of 
the  natural  gas  business,  should  find  a  consider¬ 
able  reading  public  throughout  the  utility  gas 
indu.stry.  Although  the  emphasis  is  on  Texas 
gas,  the  wealth  of  stati.stics  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  necessarily  includes  the  rest  of  the  country 
and  the  material  of  this  book  is  of  general  in¬ 
terest.  A  considerable  amount  of  technology 
is  de.scribed  in  covering  such  diversified  topics 
as  petrochemicals,  natural  gas  reserves,  taxa¬ 
tion,  regulation  and  competition  among  fuels. 
One  of  the  surprising  facts  about  this  book  is  its 
eminent  readibility ;  the  authors  have  not  cho.sen 
to  give  dry  and  technically  difficult  reports, 
rather  they  have  presented  very  detailed  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  many  ramifications  of  the  natural 
gas  indu.stry  in  a  manner  both  palatable  and 
informative.  R.  F.  Rukacek 
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